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What to Gee. 
“BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 
Shakespeare. 


LITTLE PEOPLE IN THE BROOK. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


one of the little brook people hide themselves so 
c skillfully that Iam afraid you will hardly be able 
to find them without some hints as how to look. 
These are the case-worms, or caddis-worms, as they 

are called. They have the curious habit of covering 
their soft bodies with a coat which they make of leaves, 
sand, pebbles, sticks or bark. They fasten the materials 
together with silk, which they spin from their mouths, 
like some caterpillers. Each kind or species, makes a 


- different kind of coat, just as different birds make differ- 


ent nests, One bites off a few large pieces of leaf and 
sews them together by their edges. Another takes 
smaller pieces and lapsthem. Another prefers sticks and 
bark, and he generally gives the case a rough, inanimate 
look, by allowing some of the little sticks to project be- 
yond its end. 


Then, as to shape, the cases may be cylindrical, which | 


is one of the commonest shapes; or somewhat cylindri- 
cal, but smaller at one end than at the other; or slender 
and tapering; or they may be more or less flattened. 
The caddis-worm has six legs; his head and shoulders 
are rather firm and hard, but his long cylindrical body 
is soft and needs the protection of his case. On each 
side of the body most caddis-worms have short delicate 
white threads, through which their blood is purified by 
the air in the water. Atthe end of the body are two 
hooks, or hooked feet, by which they hold themselves 
firmly in their cases. Their food consists of vegetable 


fragments or minute animals. Some of them eat the 


leaves which fall into the brook, and it has been said 


- that they are particularly fond of willow leaves. 


The little larva makes himself a tiny case as soon as 
he is born, and as he grows, he enlarges it to cover his 
increased size. Most of them walk about on the bottom 
of the brook or on the water plants, dragging the case 
with them, only protruding their head and shoulders 
from it, and almost never leave it. But there are some 
kinds which build fixed houses of little stones or grains 
of sand, fastened to the pebbles in the brook. These 
occasionally leave their abodes and wander about in 
search of food. 

Caddis-worms usually live about a year, reaching their 
full growth in May or June. Then they close up each 
end of the case with a grating or a thick silken lid, 
which has a slit, or some little holes in it, to admit a 


fresh current of water. Some of them, perhaps more 
timid, close them with little stones. 

Being thus protected from their enemies, they change 
their shape, and enter into what is called the pupa con- 
dition. The pupa has longer legs than the larva, and a 
shorter body, with rudiments of wings on the back, and 
long antenne or feelers. In this condition it remains in 
the case for about two weeks, and then, cutting through 
the grating, or pushing away the stones, it emerges, and 
swimming to some aquatic plant, climbs up into the air. 
It then begins to bow its head many times, till the pupa- 
skin splits on the back, and out comes the caddis-fly, 
looking something like a dark-colored little moth, with 
its wings arched over its back. These caddis-flies may 
be seen on the trees and plants about brooks, ponds, or 
ditches. Some of them flutter about in the sunshine, 
but most of them rest in the daytime and take their rec- 
reation at night. 

Another time I will describe to you some of the curi- 
ous forms of caddis-cases that I have found myself. I 
have discovered twenty different kinds in one brook, 
and I hope that you will be able to find as many where 
you live. C. H.C. 


FEET OF SPIDERS. 

The feet of spiders are wonderfully adapted for walk- 
ing on the web. Each foot is furnished with three claws, 
the middle one of which is bent over at the end, form- 
inga long finger for clinging to the web, or for guiding 
the thread in spinning. The outer claws are curved and 
toothed like a comb. Opposite the claws are several 
stiff hairs, which are toothed like the claws, and serve 
as a thumb for the latter to shut against. 

J. H. Emerron, in American Naturalist, 1869. 


There is an abundant moss, common everywhere, the 
fruit of which is ripe about the first of June. It grows 
on the ground, on stone walls, or even on the roofs of 
old houses. Late in the winter one sees delicate, needle- 
like spires running up from the dense, velvety green 
cushions; soon each little needle swells out at its end in- 
to alittle green head, which finally becomes of a dark 
red, or purple-red color. By the middle of May the 
smooth, slender cap falls off, leaving the conic lid. After 
the lid has fallen, and the spores escaped, the cylindrical 
capsule turns brown, and becomes ribbed, in which con- 
dition it remains all summer. C: H.C. 


Every clod feels a stirof might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
—Vision of Sir Launfal. 


oA Bical RS 
What to Do. 


“THRED-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
Matthew Arnold. 
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SINCERITY IN WORK. 


i RF children were artists, they would know what is 

meant by sincere work, but in order to be artists or cre- 
ators of any kind, or even faithful doers, they must 
begin by being sincere in their work. Do not you boys 
remember trying to put the four sides of a box together, 
and that they would not fit evenly till papa helped you 
a little? and do not you girls remember your first patch- 
work and the even stitches put in here and there by the 
teacher or mamma? and then do not both of you, boy 
and girl, recollect showing off that box and the sewing 
and saying: “See my work?” Possibly you added, “I 
did it all myself.” Was that sincere work? Then you 
told mamma you had put away all your playthings, or 
that you had dressed youself or blacked your boots, when 
nurse helped you, just a little. 

When older, and at school, did you ever take a prompt, 
or have the answer written between the lines on the 
page of your book, which helped you, when questioned, 
to seem to know more than you really did? Or did you 
ever keep silent and look as if you knew all about the 
lesson, when you knew nothing? Was that sincere work ? 
Or, worse still, did you ever have some one help you 
wrile your French or Latin exercises, or your composi- 
tion, and then receive high marks for it? 

A young man earned enough by writing college themes 
for others to almost support himself; but when it was 
found out, the college boys who had used his theses 
were severely disgraced. Those collegians probably be- 
gan by taking prompts, borrowing exercises, stealing 
ideas, till at last they grew so mean and lazy that they 
would even pay money to have hard work done for 
them. Was their work sincere? 

How is it with drawing, in schools or in private les- 
sons? Whose work is the whole of what is shown as 
Tom’s or Alice’s work? Who putin the shadow which 
improves the whole picture, or drew that perfect arch ? 
The teacher deepened the shadows and straightened the 
lines to show you how to do that special piece of work; 
not that you should show it to some one else as yours, 
Of course you never meant to deceive, you never thought 
anything about it; or, if you did, you fancied such a lit- 
tle help received was not worth mentioning. That is 
just the point. That extra touch did not make all the 
work yours ; so you and your work were insincere. Said 
a friend, “A child’s practicing is sincere, his own ten fin- 
gers do it, and his music shows exactly how much he has 
learned.” Children ought to make themselves as sincere 
in other work as the piano or violin compels them to be. 

I remember an incident in my childhood which has 
always helped me to value sincere work. The drawing 
teacher had said that at the end of the quarter the pu- 
pils should take home their work and show it to their 
parents. Each one tried to do his best. One child had 
sketched a clump of trees which made a really pretty 
picture, for the teacher had touched it here and there in 
explanation of the right method of shading. The same 
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child had also drawn a house with its four straight lines 
and slanting roof, its doors and windows (just such as 
any child makes on its slate when it begins to draw), 
and had added a very diagonal shadow across the ell- 
door. Both were sent home to the father as the child’s 
work. “Which did you do all yourself?” “The house,” 
was the frightened answer. That picture had a cheap 
frame given to it, and it hung in the father’s study for 
years, while no one thought of the trees. When you 
are older and read about art, especially in Ruskin, you 
will see how eloquent he is in praise of sincere work, 
and how indignant at the contrary. 

Translations offer opportunities for insincere work. If 
children render finely even one word, which is not the 
result of their own thought, they should say so, espec- 
ially if they are praised for it. One must be taught how 
and what to study and be helped a great deal, but that 
is very different from taking phrases and words from 
other’s lips and deliberately or carelessly using them. 

Girls have a special temptation in their embroidery. 
Did Julia do the whole of the shading of that poppy? 
Was the design for that table-cloth wholly Lucy’s own in- 
vention? or did she copy or adapt it from some thing 
from some where? If she did, say so. The sin is not in 
the adaptation of the work, but in not acknowledging it 
frankly. Does every girl who is praised for her thick hair 
say quickly, oh, itis not all mine (when itis not hers), or 
because she bought it does she think that gives hera 
right to keep silent? Are not girls insincere in these 
trifles, ‘so-called, which, like the spirit of “ Don’t Care,” 
spoken of in another “ Lirrte Unity,” 

“Ts the little rift within the lute 
_ That by and by will make the music mute.”’ 4 

This insincere work in childhood, so hard to discover, 
so easy to do, grows until it injures the whole character. 
Some men have become so accustomed to thinking that 
other’s ideas were theirs, that they have preached other 
men’s sermons, and have published books as original, 
which were only translations, and thus lost the respect 
of all honest people. . 

But is it not wretched to lose one’s own respect ; to re- 
member, when you are alone, that without thinking you 
had led others to believe that funny saying you uttered 
was your own invention, when you quoted it ; or that you 


cut your own dress or apron, when you only made it after 
it was cut ; or that the kind deed you did was the result 
of you own thought, when it was suggested to you? 
There comes in the boy’s insincerity. He calls himself 
too proud to own that the idea came from another, so 
pride is added to insincerity. Or in conversation he 
says something which might lead one to imagine that he 
knew all about the subject, or else he is purposely silent, 
arguing to himself that how much he knows is no one’s 
business but his. He is insincere by allowing others to 
form false estimates of him. 

When you are older you will see the great injury and 
wickedness which insincerity causes in politics, business 
and social affairs. It is a despicable habit, for it silently 
appropriates praise that does not belong to one; it isa 
needless habit, for one always is found out sooner or 
later, and it is an actual sin, for it leads to untruthful- 
ness and deception, Insincere work begins with forget- 
ting that you have not done it all yourself, and ends in 
being content to live on pretences and borrowed praise 
whilst the character has grown shallow and regardless 
of exact truth. KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


— 
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The Sunday School. 


Bor sTiuu I FEEL THAT HIs EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. 

“A Child’s Thought of God.”—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VII. 
SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 


TALK NUMBER SEVEN. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Teachers’ Meeting.—Discuss the question of Sunday legislation. 
How far has the State a right to interfere with the individual's use of 
Sunday ? Find examples of the abuse of the State in this direction. See 

How Shall we Keep Sunday,” published by the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, pp, 37-63, “The Working Man’s Sun ay,’’ do. pp. 67-99. 


HIS WAY-SIDE TESTS WERE FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 
es — Whittier. 
‘How sweet upon this sacred day, 
The best of all the seven, 
To cast our earthly thoughts away, 
And think of God and heayen! 


“Then hail, thou sacred, blessed day, 
The best of all the seven! 

When hearts unite their vows to pay 
Of gratitude to heaven!” 


Is it lawful on the Sabbath day todo good, ortodo harm? to savea 
life, or to destroy it ?—Jesus—Luke IV: 23. 


Oh, what a blessing is Sunday, interposed between the waves of world 
ly business like the divine path of the Israelites through Jordon! I can 
truly declare that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable.— Wilberforce. 


I, FOR HOME STUDY.—Find out something about the “Blue Laws 
of Connecticut.” 

II, SUNDAY THE HOME-DAY.—After church and Sunday School, 
then for a time to get acquainted with papa. How best doit? Walking 
riding, reading together ; best of all, talking and singing together. 


Ill. THE SUNDAY DINNER.—Is it best to have a “big dinner.” 
Somebody must work hard to getit. After it is prepared the temptation 
is to eat immoderately, thus disqualify oneself for the right use of the 
Sunday afternoon. 


IV. PLAN FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Nothing is well done that 
is not planned. Spend your time in good company, either persons or 
books. 

V. BAD USE OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Loafing, boisterous 
games, gossipping, parading new clothes, etc., etc. 


VL. SUNDAY ETHICS.—Is it right to open libraries, museums, parks 
theaters, etc.,on Sunday? Why? and why not? Ought not the wor- 
shipper to be protected in his rights as well as the picnicer ? 


VII. FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Do we need the second sermon ? How 
does two services affect the prosperity and usefulness of the church? 
Cana minister be expected to write two good sermons a week? One 
good sermon enough, two poor ones too many. The true ideal,—the 
family all at church in the forenoon, all at home in the afternoon and 


evening. 


TALK NUMBER EIGHT. 


LIFE WITHOUT A SUNDAY. 
> Meeting.—Study the contribution of organized religion 
Pert aton.: of Satamatie periods of rest to industry and prosperity. 


HAIL SABBATH! THEE I HAIL, THE POOR MAN'S DAY. 


—Graham. 


“The Sunday is here! 
It calleth to peace and to quiet ; 
We rest by the wayside, we cease from our toil. 


“Then cometh the morrow 
Of labor and duty, 
~~ The Lord is our help.” 


¥or Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away 


from her.—Jesus—Luke x : 42. 
He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor,—0O. W. Holmes, 


I, HOME STUDY.—Be prepared to count on 
‘ your fingers the good 
times and helpful things that Sunday brings you. i 


II. NO SUNDAY, NO WORSHIP.—Has there ever been a religion 
without sacred places and holy days? What would life be without 
psalm and prayer? ‘ Unlovely, nay, frightful, is the solitude of the soul 
which is without God in the world,” says Emerson. 


III. NO SUNDAY, NO REST.—Without Sunday rest, we would grow 


irritable and sick. Lamb speaks of a “Sabbathless Satan.’ What do 
you think he meant ? ‘ 


IV. HOW WOULD IT SEEM to live in a land where there was mo 


Sunday. What are the characteristics of life in the army, among the 
miners, etc. ? 


V. GENERAL LESSON.—What is the conclusion we come to after 
these eight talks about Sunday? Review the three great uses of Sunday— 
viz: 1, Church-Day. 2. Home-Day. 3. Body-Day, or Day of Worship; 
Day of Love; Day of Rest. Give to the school James Freeman Clarke’s 
illustration. See Common Sense in Religion, pp. 258-264. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HINTS AND QUERIES. 

(8.) TEacH “READING” IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Teach the love 
of man and good books in the S.S. Show that you treat “reading” as an 
indispensable part of the noble life, and the Library as a very important 
annex to the school. (1) Get the children to write you a list of all the 
books they have read these last six months.—(2) Get the teachers to 
encourage book-taking, but to watch it, in their classes; and to be mis- 
sionaries of good books.—(8) Speak to the school of this or that good 
book. Show the new books as they are added to the Library each month. 
Now and then take acharacter or story in a Library book as the subject of 
the general lesson.—(4) Always imply the distinction between “books” 
and “real books.” Yes, teach ‘‘ reading ,” in the S. S.; itis to teach high 
taste, and noble leisure and helpful holidays, for life. Every step in 
Civilization brings its own new temptation: the era of the Public 
Library and the cheap book spreads wide through modern life a danger 
like that of alcohol in literature. To teach true “reading” is to teach 
the temperance of the mind. The day-school does not teach it; few 
adults know how to wisely read. There is no better time or place than 
at the Sunday School to see to this training. TracH ‘ READING!” 


“Unity’’ Sunday School Lessons—Series VIII. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS. 
_ BY ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND, 
Subjects: 
. Story of Creation. 
. The First Man and Woman. 
. The Flood and the Tower of Babel. 
. Abram and Lot. 
Abraham and his Sons. 
. Isaac and Rebecca. 
. Esau and Jacob. 
. Jacob’s Flight and Return. 
. Joseph—Boy, Slave, Ruler. 
. Joseph and his Brethren. 

The above series of Lessons are to be published in LirrLy UNITY, be- 
ginning with the next issue. The Lessons are to be based on the English 
work of Richard Bertram, noticed in Unity of this date. It is expected 
that each teacher and as many of the pupils as possible will provide 
themselves with this little book. It will be kept onsale by the publishers 
of LirrLe Uniry. Price not more than thirty-five cents. 
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If thou wouldst know thyself as thou art known by God alone, 
Conceive thyself as wholly to thyself unknown: 
Then for thy secret traits in silent ambush lie, 
And see what starts when strong temptations travel by. 
—W. R. Alger. 


Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail, and that should teach us 

There's a aay Aes shaper out ends, 
h-hew them how we will. 

eS —Shakespeare. 


All who joy would win 
Must share it. Happiness was born a twin.—-Byron. 


Fach good thought moves the dark world nearer to the sun.— Whit- 
tier. 


There’s nothing so kingly as kindness.—Alice Cary. 


What fo Mead. 


“DWE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY BASY READING,”’ 
Theodore Parker. 


LIFE OF DR. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


ScHOOL Days aT RuGBY. Boston. J. R. Osgood & Oo., 1873. pp. 178 


$1.50 
Memoir oF A BRoTHE::. Thomas Hughes, author of School Days at 


Rugby. Boston. Houghton, Osgood & Oo., 1873. pp. 178. $1.25. 

The Life of Thomas Arnold gives us the story of a 
noble, high-minded man, of great personal influence. 
Good biography is the best of reading, and this is good 
both in style and in subject matter. Dr. Arnold was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, principal of the 
Rugby School, and, just before his death, Professor of 
History at Oxford. He has left an incomplete History 
of Rome, and several other books of importance in their 
day, but he will always be best known by his work in 
the school. He was head-master at Rugby for fourteen 
years, and won the love and respect of successive classes 
of boys, who look back on their relation with him as 
the inspiration of what has been best in their lives. 

The feeling was more than love and respect, it was an 
enthusiasm. Among the most devoted of his pupils was 
Thomas Hughes, just now much spoken of here for his 
connection with the Rugby Colony in East Tennessee, 
which takes its name from the school. Mr. Hughes is 
the author of “ School Days at Rugby,” often spoken of 
as “Tom Brown.” This book gives a vivid picture of an 
English boy’s life at a public school, with its good and 
evil, and has found especial favor with boys, though it 
is for both young and old. The character of “The Doc- 
tor” is taken from Dr. Arnold, and the Rugby scholars 
recognize the portraits of old friends in some of “ Tom 
Brown’s” school-mates. 

The “ Memoir ofa Brother” is also by Mr. Hughes, 
and is the life of his own brother. The book is almost 
without incident, but is valuable for its picture of char- 
acter, showing us a man whom we should all like to 
count as a friend, and of whom no one can read without 
wishing to be like him. 

Among the distinguished men who were Rugby boys 
are Arthur Stanley, now Dean of Westminster, who 
wrote Arnold’s Life, and Arthur Clough, the poet. 
Matthew Arnold, the poet and essayist, who has done so 
much in shaping public education in England, is a son 
of the Doctor. 
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Ghildren’s Glub Gxchange. 


“TP YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


CHILDREN THEIR OWN LEADERS. 


Children want to do what they see their elders are doing. They 
hear their mother talking with others about what has been done in 
the Sewing Society she has attended—the Reading Club, or the 
Flower Mission—and with asking questions, and putting this and 
that together, a plan is formed to have aclub themselves. There are 
in many small towns companies of perhaps not more then four 
children, in others as many asten or twelve, who agree to meet every 
other Saturday and do among themselves those things they have 
heard talked of in this way. With justa bit of suggestive interest 
and help from the elders, these little enterprises are quite as success- 
ful, even more possible, and have more originality and freedom, than 
those where some older members are present to direct and control. 
The children feel that they are doing itthemselves. This puts them 
on their mettle. It does not always happen that there are older ones 
to start the idea, give their timein making arrangements, and to 
carry on the work of superintending the gatherings. When thereis, 
it is doubtless done with more system, and less time is used in organ- 
izing. It has been proved, however, that the real object of children’s 
meetings has, when carried on with youthful independence, been 
fully as satisfactorily reached as when the young folks have been 
led and directed by others. The object is not merely to occupy the 
child in a desirable pursuit, but also to develop the ability for per- 
sonal resource. The carrying on the meetings themselves, the being 
a law unto themselves, and the gathering together from outside 
sources the “ how to do it,” is thoroughly productive of this double 
object. R. T. L. 


DO WHAT YOU CAN DO BEST. 

A little boy, whose father was dead, was very anxious to help his 
mother earn the money for the support of himself and little sister. 
His mother was equally desirous of keeping him at school a few 
years longer. What could he do outside of school hours? He con- 
fided his trouble to a wise old gentleman, who asked, ‘“‘ What do you 
like best to do, and can do well?’ Hethought a moment and 
answered, “I think I can pop corn better thanIcan do anything 
else.” “Good,” said the gentleman. “Get yourself some corn, pop 
itnicely, put it in bags and bring it to the railroad station every night, 
and I think you will find customers.” He did so, and found it a very 
useful bit of advice. 

Another boy was always behind in his lessons. He “hated atith- 
metic,” “ couldn’t remember” his geography, “ didn’t see the sense ” 
in spelling, and very often played truant. He was always ashamed 
of himself in the schoolroom, and so grew worse and worse. But 
what was he doing while he played truant? He was always off in 
the woods by himself, watching the habits of some strange bug, 
beetle or insect; catching a rare butterfly or studying some curious ~ 
fact in natural history. As he grew older his parents found this pro- 
pensity so strong in him that they wisely foresaw a future use there- 
in, and provided for him the proper means of instruction. Having 
this, he was more willing to return the kind interest of his parents by 
following the regular school studies, and in time became one of our 
most learned naturalists. 


“Do whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, with all thy might,’”—but 
not with a might disproportioned to the thing, Be sure the thing is 
worthy, and then throw forth the might, 


Remember every man God made 
Is different ; has some deed to do, 
Some work to work. Be undismay’d 
Tho’ thine be humble; do it too. 
—Owen Meredith. 


Virtue, if not in action, is a vice; and when we move not forward 
we go backward.—Massinger. 


Merely to have learnt how to learn is a great advance.—Menander. 


Deeds are fruits; words are but leaves, 


